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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE  NE  MS 
By  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  to  which  is 
prefaced  some  notes  concerning  a 
Little  Journey  to  "  Sweet  Auburn " 
^  ^  as  written  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
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DONE  INTO  A  BOOIO  AT  THE  ROYCROFT 
SHOP,  WHICH  IS  IN  EAST  AURORA, 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A., 
MDCCCXCVIII. 


of  square  miles  as  the  State  of  In- 
diana ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  it  has  more  kindness  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Ireland  has  five  million  inhabit- 
ants ;  once  it  had  eight.  Three  mil- 
lions have  gone  away,  and  when 
one  thinks  of  landlordism  he  won- 
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ders  why  the  five  million  did  not  go,  too.  But  the  Irish 
are  a  poetic  people  and  love  the  land  of  their  fathers 
with  a  childlike  love,  and  their  hearts  are  all  bound  up 
in  sweet  memories,  rooted  by  song  and  legend  into 
nooks  and  curious  corners,  so  the  tendrils  of  affection 
hold  them  fast 

Ireland  is  very  beautiful.  Its  pasture  lands  and  meadow 
lands,  blossom-decked  and  water-fed,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  never-ending  hedgerows,  that  stretch  away 
and  lose  themselves  in  misty  nothingness,  are  fair  as  a 
poet's  dream.  Birds  carol  in  the  white  hawthorn  and 
yellow  furze  all  day  long,  and  the  fragrant  summer 
winds  that  blow  lazily  across  the  fields  are  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  fairest  flowers. 

It  is  like  crossing  the  dark  river  called  Death,  to  many, 
to  think  of  leaving  Ireland — besides  that,  even  if  they 
wanted  to  go,  they  have  n't  money  to  buy  a  steerage 
ticket  N*g^ 

From  across  the  dark  river  called  Death  come  no  re- 
mittances ;  but  from  America  many  dollars  are  sent  back 
to  Ireland.  This  often  supplies  the  obolus  that  secures 
the  necessary  bit  of  Cunard  passport. 
Whenever  an  Irishman  embarks  at  Queenstown,  part 
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it  ^©CffCtfcb     °^  ^e  ^VC  m^on  inhabitants  go  down  to  the  water-side 
to  see  him  off.  Not  long  ago  I  stood  with  the  crowd  and 
Q9t££&<J£     watched  two  fine  lads  go  up  the  gang-plank,  each  car- 
rying a  red  handkerchief  containing  his  worldly 
goods.  As  the  good  ship  moved  away  we  lifted 
a  wild  wail  of  woe  that  drowned  the  sob- 
bing of  the  waves.  Everybody  cried — 
I  wept  too,  and  as  the  great  black 
ship  became  a  speck  on  the 
western  horizon  we  em- 
braced each  other 
in  frenzied 
grief. 
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HERE  is  beauty  in  Ireland— phys-  tffo  %£)tBttWb 
ical  beauty  of  so  rare  and  radiant  " 
a  type  that  it  makes  the  heart  of  QOiSSbfy 
an  artist  ache  to  think  that  it  can- 
not endure.  On  country  roads,  at 
fair  time,  the  traveler  will  see  bare- 
foot girls  who  are  women,  and  just 
suspecting  it,  who  have  cheeks  like 
ripe  pippins;  laughing  eyes  with 
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dark,  wicked  lashes ;  teeth  like  ivory ;  necks  of 
poise ;  and  waists  that,  never  having  known  a 
corset\are  pure  Greek. 

Of  cour"sA  these  girls  are  aware  that  we  admire  them, 
— how  could  they  help  it  ?  They  carry  big  baskets  on 
either  shapely  arm,  bundles  balanced  on  their  heads, 
and  we,  suddenly  grown  tired,  sit  on  the  bank-side  as 
they  pass  by;>and  feign  indifference  to  their  charms. 
Once  safely  pa$^we  admiringly  examine  their  tracks 
in  the  soft  mud  (fdr  there  has  been  a  shower  during  the 
night),  and  we  vo^vvthat  such  footprints  were  never  be- 
fore left  upon  the  sands  of  time. 

The  typical  young  woman  in  Ireland  is  Juno  before  she 
was  married;  the  ol&yoman  is  Sycorax  after  Caliban 
was  weaned.  Wrinkled*  toothless,  yellow  old  hags  are 
seen  sitting  by  the  roadside,  rocking  back  and  forth, 
crooning  a  song  that  is^riate  to  the  chant  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  when  they  brew  the  hell-broth. 
See  that  wizened,  scarred,  and  cruel  old  face — how  it 
speaks  of  a  seared  and  bitter  heart !  so  dull  yet  so  alert, 
so  changeful  ptf.  so  im^aWve,  so  immobile  yet  so  cun- 
ning— a  paradox  in  tyj*npl£s,  where  half-stifled  desper- 
ation has  clawed  at  the  soul  until  it  has  fled,  and  only 
dead  indifferei^cV-or  greedy  expectation  are  left  to  tell 
the  tragic  tale  mmp 
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t  *S)t6ttttb   "  *n  ^e  name  °^  God,  charity,  kind  gentlemen,  charity !  " 

and  the  old  croon  stretches  forth  a  long  bony  claw. 
Should  you  pass  on  she  calls  down  curses  on  your  head. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  go  back  and  fling  her  a  copper  to 
stop  the  cold  streaks  that  are  shooting  up  your  spine. 
And  these  old  women  were  the  most  trying  sights  I 
saw  in  Ireland  gfr 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  a  friend  of  mine  when  I  told  him  this, 
"  these  old  creatures  are  actors,  and  if  you  would  sit 
down  and  talk  to  them,  as  I  have  done,  they  will  laugh 
and  joke,  and  tell  you  of  sons  in  America  who  are  po- 
licemen, and  then  they  will  fill  black  '  dhudeens '  out  of 
your  tobacco  and  ask  if  you  know  Mike  McGuire  who 
lives  in  She-ka-gy." 

The  last  trace  of  comeliness  has  long  left  the  face  of 
these  repulsive  beggars,  but  there  is  a  type  of  feminine 
beauty  that  comes  with  years.  It  is  found  only  where 
intellect  and  affection  keep  step  with  spiritual  desire ; 
and  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  often  a  crime  to  think,  where 
superstition  stalks,  and  avarice  rules,  and  hunger  crouch- 
es, it  is  very,  very  rare. 

But  I  met  one  woman  in  the  Emerald  Isle  whose  hair 
was  snow  white,  and  whose  face  seemed  to  beam  a  ben- 
ediction. It  was  a  countenance  refined  by  sorrow,  puri- 
fied by  aspiration,  made  peaceful  by  right  intellectual 
employment,  strong  through  self-reliance,  and  gentle  by 
an  earnest  faith  in  things  unseen.  It  proved  the  possible. 
f$  When  the  nations  are  disarmed  Ireland  will  take 
first  place,  for  in  fistiana  she  is  supreme  «$»  Whenever 
there  is  a  prize  fight  in  America,  for  the  championship 
of  America,  the  entertainment  is  always  between  two 
Irishmen. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  said  that  where  the  code 
duello  exists,  men  lift  their  hats  to  ladies,  and  say  "  ex- 
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cuse  me  "  and  "if  you  please."  And  if  Lowell  was  so        n  , 
bold  as  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  gentlemen  who  hold  vS/t&ttttv 
themselves  "  personally  responsible,"  I  may  venture  the  O0\$(X(Xt 
remark  that  men  who  strike  from  the  shoulder  are  al- 
most universally  polite  to  strangers. 
A  woman  can  do  Ireland  afoot  and  alone  with  perfect 
safety.  Everywhere  one  finds  courtesy,  kindness  and 
bubbling  good  cheer 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  all  lawlessness  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  two  hundred  years  has  been  directed  against 
the  landlord's  agent.  This  is  a  very  Irish-like  proceed- 
ing— to  punish  the  agent  for  the  sins  of  the  principal. 
When  the  landlord  himself  comes  over  from  England, 
he  affects  a  fatherly  interest  in  "his  people."  He  gives 
out  presents  and  cheap  favors  and  the  people  treat  him 
with  humble  deference.  When  the  landlord's  agent 
goes  to  America,  he  gets  a  place  as  first  mate 
on  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat;  and  be- 
fore the  war  he  was  in  demand  in  the 
South  as  overseer.  He  it  is  who 
taught  the  "  byes  "  the  villainy 
that  they  execute  ;  and  it 
sometimes  goes  hard, 
for  they  better  the 
instruction. 
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UT  there  is  one  other  character 
£hat  the  boys  look  after  occasion- 
lly  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
"Squire."  He  is  a  merry  wight  in 
tight  breeches,  red  coat,  and  a 
number  six  hat.  He  has  yellow 
side-whiskers  and  'unts  to  'ounds, 
riding  over  the  wheat  fields  of 
honest  men.  The  genuine  landlord 
Squire  would  like  to  but  cannot  af- 
ere  are  squires  and  squires,  but  the 
an  Irishman  who  tries  to  pass  for 
that  curious  thing — a  man  with- 
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There  is  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  Universal  Moth- 
er in  giving  out  happiness  bestows  on  each  and  all  an 
equal  portion — that  the  beggar  trudging  along  the  stony 
road  is  as  happy  as  the  king  who  rides  by  in  his  car- 
riage. This  is  a  very  old  belief,  and  it  has  been  held  by 
many  learned  men.  From  the  time  I  first  heard  it,  it  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  truth. 

Yet  recently  my  faith  has  been  shaken ;  for  not  long  ago 
in  New  York  I  climbed  the  marble  steps  of  a  splendid 
mansion  and  was  admitted  by  a  servant  in  livery  who 
carried  my  card  on  a  silver  tray  to  his  master.  This 
master  had  a  son  in  the  "Keely  Institute,"  a  daughter 
in  her  grave,  and  a  wife  who  shrank  from  his  presence. 
His  heart  was  as  lonely  as  a  winter  night  at  sea.  Fate 
had  sent  him  a  coachman,  a  butler,  a  gardener,  and  a 
footman,  but  she  took  his  happiness  and  passed  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  thatch  of  a  mud-plastered  cottage 
in  Ireland,  where,  each  night,  six  rosy  children  soundly 
slept  in  one  straw  bed. 

In  that  cottage  I  stayed  two  days.  There  was  a  stone 
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floor  and  bare  whitewashed  walls ;  but  there  was  a  rose-    'Qfy  *S)t&tVt& 

bush  climbing  over  the  door,  and  within  health  and 

sunny  temper  that  made  mirth  with  a  meal  of  herbs,  (vtlut^C 

and  a  tenderness  that  touched  to  poetry  the  prose  of 

daily  duties  >v?0\ 

But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  Irishman  in  Amer- 
ica and  an  Irishman  in  Ireland  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing.  Often  the  first  effect  of  a  higher  civilization 
is  degeneration.  Just  as  the  Chinaman  quickly  learns 
big  swear  words,  and  the  Indian  takes  to  drink,  and 
certain  young  men  on  first  reading  Emerson's  essay  on 
"  Self  Reliance  "  go  about  with  a  chip  on  their  shoul- 
ders, so  sometimes  does  the  first  full  breath  of  freedom's 
air  develop  the  worst  in  Paddy  instead  of  the  best 
As  one  tramps  through  Ireland  and  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  blue-eyed  broth  of  a  "  bye,"  who  weighs  one 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  measures  forty-two  inches 
around  the  chest,  he  catches  glimpses  of  noble  traits 
and  hints  of  mystic  possibilities.  There  are  actions  that 
look  like  rudiments  of  greatness  gone,  and  you  think  of 
the  days  when  Olympian  games  were  played,  and  fin- 
ger meanwhile  the  silver  in  your  pocket  and  inwardly 
place  it  on  this  twenty-year-old,  pink-faced,  six-foot 
"  boy  "  that  stands  before  you. 

In  Ireland  there  are  no  forests,  but  in  the  peat  bogs  are 
found  remains  of  mighty  trees  that  once  lifted  their  out- 
stretched branches  to  the  sun.  Are  these  remains  of 
stately  forests  symbols  of  a  race  of  men  that  have,  too, 
passed  away  ?  ,©^> 

In  any  wayside  village  of  Leinster  you  can  pick  you  a 
model  for  an  Apollo.  He  is  in  rags,  is  this  giant,  and 
cannot  read,  but  he  can  dance  and  sing  and  fight.  He 
has  an  eye  for  color,  an  ear  for  music,  a  taste  for  rhyme, 
a  love  of  novelty  and  a  thirst  for  fun.  And  withal  he  has 
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Zt'fi/  Qm)?tttr{tis   blundering  sympathy  and  a  pity  whose  tears  are  near 
the  surface  «g&  Now,  will  this  fine  savage  be  a  victim 
Q^t£&l0<    of  arrested  development,  and  sink  gradually  through  the 
weight  of  years  into  mere  animal  stupidity  and  sodden 
superstition  ?  The  chances  are  that  this  is  just  what  he 
will  do,  and  that  at  twenty  he  will  be  in  his  intellectual 
zenith.  Summer  does  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  spring. 
But  as  occasionally  there  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
glowing  Irish  girls  who  leaves  footsteps  that 
endure  (in  bettered  lives)  instead  of  merely 
transient  tracks  in  mud,  so  there  has 
been  a  Burke,  a  Wellington  who 
gave  the  Corsican  his  Wat- 
erloo, an  O'Connell,  a  Sher- 
idan, a  Tom  Moore 
and  an  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 
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OLDSMITH  was  an  Irishman; 
Swift  was  an  Englishman,  who 
chanced  to  be  born  in  Dublin.  QJttfcutC 
In  comparing  these  men  Thack- 
eray says,  "  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  a  cold  potato  and  a  friendly 
word  from  Goldsmith  than  to  have 
been  beholden  to  the  Dean  for  a 
guinea  and  a  dinner.  No,  the  Dean 
not  an  Irishman,  for  no  Irishman  ever  gave  but 
.a  kind  word  and  a  kind  heart." 
Chavnfcs  Goldsmith  was  a  clergyman,  passing  rich  on 
forty  plMLnds  a  year.  He  had  a  nice  little  family  of  eight 
childreri>^n^  what  became  of  the  seven  who  went  not 
astray  I  dCN^Ktt  know.  But  the  smallest  and  homeliest 
one  of  the  bro^£hecame  the  best  loved  man  in  London. 
These  sickly  boy^who  have  been  educated  only  be- 
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g  nose  and  bandy  legs,  and  fists 
t,  but  he  had  a  large  head,  and 
ent-minded,  lots  of  folks  thought 
and  others  were  sure  he  was  very 
us  admit  it,  he  did  steal  apples  and  rifle 
birds'  nests,  and  on  "  the  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the 
way"  he  drew  pictures  of  Paddy  Byrne,  the  school- 
master, who  amazed  the  rustics  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  carried  in  one  small  head.  But  Paddy 
Byrne  did  not  love  art  for  art's  sake,  so  he  applied  the 
ferule  vigorously  to  little  Goldsmith's  anatomy,  with  a 
hope  of  diverting  the  lad's  inclinations  from  art  to  arith- 
metic. I  do  not  think  the  plan  was  very  successful,  for 
the  pock-marked  youngster  was  often  adorned  with  the 
dunce  cap  V*v*V. 
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R    CD»tf»*»^S  "And  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  many  years  after,  "it 

pe  weaeneo  must  have  been  very  becoming.» 

Q)tffh<JC  ^  seems  that  Paddy  Byrne  "  boarded  round"  and  part 
of  the  time  was  under  the  roof  of  the  rectory.  Now  we 
all  know  that  schoolmasters  are  dual  creatures,  and  that 
once  away  from  the  schoolyard,  and  having  laid  aside 
the  robe  of  office,  are  often  good,  honest,  simple  folks. 
In  his  official  capacity  Paddy  Byrne  made  things  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  pug-nosed  little  boy,  but  like  the 
true  Irishman  that  he  was  when  he  got  away  from  the 
schoolhouse,  he  was  sorry  for  it.  Whether  dignity  is  the 
mask  we  wear  to  hide  our  ignorance,  I  am  not  sure,  yet 
when  Paddy  Byrne  was  the  schoolmaster  he  was  a  man 
severe  and  stern  to  view  ;  but  when  he  was  plain  Paddy 
Byrne  he  was  a  first-rate  good  fellow. 
Evenings  he  would  hold  little  Oliver  on  his  knee,  and 
instead  of  helping  him  in  his  lessons  would  tell  him 
tales  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers — everything  and 
anything  in  fact  that  boys  like  :  stories  of  fairies,  gob- 
lins, ghosts ;  lion  hunts  and  tiger  killing  in  which  the  re- 
doubtable Paddy  was  supposed  to  have  taken  a  chief 
part.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor. 
He  had  been  in  many  lands  and  when  he  related  his 
adventures  no  doubt  he  often  mistook  imagination  for 
memory.  But  the  stories  had  the  effect  of  choking  the 
desire  in  Oliver  for  useful  knowledge  and  gave  instead 
a  thirst  for  wandering  and  adventure. 
Byrne  also  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  taught  the  lad  to 
scribble  rhymes.  Very  proud  was  the  boy's  mother,  and 
very  carefully  did  she  preserve  these  foolish  lines  ^ss^ 
All  this  was  in  the  village  of  Lissoy,  County  Westmeath, 
yet  if  you  look  on  the  map  you  will  look  in  vain  for 
Lissoy.  But  six  miles  northeast  from  Athlone  and  three 
miles  from  Ballymahon  is  the  village  of  Auburn. 
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When  Goldsmith  was  a  boy  Lissoy  was  :  *£)tBttt  b 

Sweet  Auburn  !  lovliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain,  (IfiiPP/ifTt 

Where  smiling  spring  the  earliest  visits  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed — 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please — 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ; 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  : 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train  from  labor  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree — 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
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N  AMERICA  when  a  "  city  "  is  to 
be  started,  the  first  thing  is  to  di- 
vide up  the  land  into  town  lots  and 
then  sell  these  lots  to  whoever  will 
buy. This  is  a  very  modern  scheme. 
But  in  Ireland  whole  villages  be- 
long to  one  man  and  every  one  in 
the  place  pays  tribute.  Then  vil- 
lages are  passed  down  from  gen- 
eration^ gerfigfation  and  sometimes  sold  outright,  but 
there  is  no  wish  to  dispose  of  corner  lots.  For  when  a 
man  lives  in  your  house  and  you  can  put  him  out  at  any 
time,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  civil  than  if  he  owns 
the  place 

But  it  has  happened  many  times  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Irish  villages  have  all  packed  up  and  deserted  the  place, 
leaving  no  one  but  the  village  squire  and  that  nice  man, 
the  landlord's  agent.  The  cottages  then  are  turned  into 
sheep  pens  or  hay  barns.  They  may  be  pulled  down,  or 
if  they  are  left  standing,  the  weather  looks  after  that. 
And  these  are  common  sights  to  the  tourist. 
Now  the  landlord,  who  owned  every  rood  of  the  village 
of  Lissoy,  lived  in  London.  He  lived  well.  He  gambled 
a  little,  and  as  the  cards  did  not  run  his  way  he  got  into 
debt.  So  he  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Lissoy  to  raise  the 
rents.  He  did  so,  threatened,  applied  the  screws,  and — 
the  inhabitants  packed  up  and  let  the  landlord  have  his 
village  all  to  himself.  Let  Goldsmith  tell : 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  : 

Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  ; 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 
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Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  overtops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

A  titled  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Napier  was  the  owner 
of  the  estate  at  that  time,  and  as  his  tenantry  had  left, 
he  in  wrath  pulled  down  their  rows  of  pretty  white  cot- 
tages, demolished  the  schoolhouse,  blew  up  the  mill, 
and  took  all  the  material  and  built  a  splendid  mansion 
on  the  hillside 

The  cards  had  evidently  turned  in  his  direction,  but  any- 
way, he  owned  several  other  villages,  so  although  he 
toiled  not  neither  did  he  spin,  yet  he  was  well  clothed 
and  always  fed.  But  my  lord  Napier  was  not  immortal, 
for  he  died,  and  was  buried  ;  and  over  his  grave  they 
erected  a  monument,  and  on  it  are  these  words :  "  He 
was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed." 

The  records  of  literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  show  no 
such  moving  force  in  a  simple  poem  as  the  re-birth  of 
the  village  of  Auburn.  No  man  can  live  in  a  village  and 
illuminate  it  by  his  genius.  His  fellow-townsmen  and 
neighbors  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  his  eloquence  ex- 
cept in  a  very  limited  way.  His  presence  creates  an  op- 
position, for  the  "personal  touch  "  repels  as  well  as  at- 
tracts. Dying,  seven  cities  may  contend  for  the  honor 
of  his  birthplace,  or  after  his  departure,  knowledge  of 
his  fame  may  travel  back  across  the  scenes  that  he  has 
known,  and  move  to  better  things. 
The  years  went  by  and  the  Napier  estate  got  into  a  bad 
way  and  was  sold.  Captain  Hogan  became  the  owner 
of  the  sight  of  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Now  Captain  Hogan 
was  a  poet  in  feeling,  and  he  set  about  to  replace  the 
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y  .     village  that  Goldsmith  had  loved  and  immortalized.  He 
TO/CBCritO    adopted  the  name  that  Goldsmith  supplied,  and  Auburn 

(DtffdCrC       *s  even  unto  this  day. 

In  the  village  green  is  the  original  spreading  hawthorn 
tree,  all  enclosed  in  a  stone  wall  to  preserve  it.  And  on 
the  wall  is  a  sign  requesting  you  not  to  break  off  branch- 
es. Around  the  tree  are  seats.  I  sat  there  one  evening 
with  "talking  age"  and  "whispering  lovers."  i£  The 
mirth  that  night  was  of  a  quiet  sort,  and  I  listened  to  an 
old  man  who  recited  all  of  "The  Deserted  Village  "  to 
the  little  group  that  was  present.  It  cost  me  six  pence 
but  was  cheap  for  the  money,  for  the  brogue  was  very 
choice.  I  was  the  only  stranger  present  and  quickly 
guessed  that  the  entertainment  was  for  my  sole  benefit, 
as  I  saw  that  I  was  being  furtively  watched  to  see  how 
I  took  my  medicine. 

A  young  fellow  sitting  near  me  offered  a  little  Goldsmith 
information,  then  a  woman  on  the  other  side  did  the 
same,  and  the  old  man  who  had  recited  suggested  that 
we  go  over  and  see  the  ale-house  "  where  the  justly 
cilebhrated  Docther  Goldsmith  so  often  played  his  harp 
so  feelin'ly." 

So  we  adjourned  to  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons — a  dozen 
of  us,  including  the  lovers,  whom  I  personally  invited. 

"  And  did  Oliver  Goldsmith  really  play  his  harp  in 
this  very  room  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Aye,  indade  he  did,  yer  honor,  an'  ef  ye  don't  belave 
it,  ye  kin  sit  in  the  same  chair  that  was  his." 
So  they  led  me  to  the  big  chair  that  stood  on  a  little 
raised  platform,  and  I  sat  in  the  great  oaken  seat  which 
was  surely  made  before  Goldsmith  was  born.  Then  we 
all  took  ale  (at  my  expense).  The  lovers  sat  in  one  cor- 
ner, drinking  from  one  glass,  and  very  particular  to 
drink  from  the  same  side,  and  giggling  to  themselves, 
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acting  for  all  the  world  as  lovers  often  do  in  America.    Tffl^  <XV«orfo>\ 
The  old  man  wanted  to  again  recite  "  The  Deserted    ^™  WCoCrCCO 
Village,"  but  was  forcibly  restrained.  And  instead,  by  Q^tC&UJC 
invitation  of  himself,  the  landlord  sang  a  song  composed 
by  Goldsmith,  but  which  I  have  failed  to  find  in  Gold- 
smith's works,  entitled  "  When  Ireland  is  Free."  There 
were  seventeen  stanzas  in  this  song,  and  a  chorus  and 
refrain  in  which  the  words  of  the  title  are  repeated. 
After  each  stanza  we  all  came  in  strong  on  the  chorus, 
keeping  time  by  tapping  our  glasses  on  the  tables.  Then 
we  all  drank  perdition  to  English  landlords,  had  our 
our  glasses  refilled,  and  I  was  called  on  for  a 
speech       I  responded  in  a  few  eloquent 
words  that  were  loudly  cheered,  and 
the  health  of  "  the  'Merican  No- 
bleman "  was  drunk 
with  much 
fervor. 
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^HE  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  "  is  ar- 
ranged exactly  to  the  letter : 

The  whitewashed  walls,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door  ; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

And  behold  there  on  the  wall  be- 
hind the  big  oak  chair  are  "  the 
twelve  good  rules  !  " 
ynext  morning  I  saw  the  modest  mansion  of  the  vil- 
lageweacher,  "  whose  house  was  known  to  all  the  va- 
granr^ain,"  then  the  little  stone  church,  and  beyond  I 
e  blossoming  furze,  unprofitably  gay,  where 
aster  taught  his  little  school.  A  bright  young 
lies  there  now,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  can 
er  too,  for  I  saw  "sums"  on  the  black- 
o  saw  where  she  had  written  some  very 


villa* 


came 
the 

woman  t 
write  and 
board,  and 


ha 


pretty  mottoe 
I  am  sure  thatN 
Below  the  schd 
dances  over 
the  old  mill ;  and 
Knockrue  hill,  whe 
sit  with  a  book  in 
the  court  of  royalty 
Goldsmith's  verse  is 
and  I  do  not  wonder  t 
ite  with  women.  This 
For  he  was  the-^BEfc^Qf 
whom  taught 
lessons.  He^efoudl 
of  age  he  coMd  picl 
pasteboard  vw^kngj 
was  sixteen  he^^SPlo 
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the  wall  with  colored  chalk,  a  thing 
ddy  Byrne  never  thought  to  do 
ouse  is  a  pretty  little  stream  that 
and  untiringly  turns  the  wheel  in 
far  away  I  saw  the  round  top  of 
Goldsmith  said  he  would  rather 
than  mingle  with  the  throng  at 


clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome, 
he  was  everywhere  a  favor- 
s  true  in  his  very  babyhood, 
eral  good  old  dames,  one  of 
nt  by  using  cards  as  object- 
hat  when  he  was  three  years 
the  "  ten  spot."  This  love  of 
ctly  an  advantage,  for  when  he 
Dublin  to  attend  college,  and 


carried  fifty  pounds  and  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket.  Qm)z($zxttb 
The  first  day  in  Dublin  he  met  a  man  who  thought  he  " 
knew  more  about  cards  than  Oliver  did ;  and  the  man  Q^t0ftl<JC 
did  ;  in  three  days  Oliver  arrived  back  in  Sweet  Auburn 
penniless,  but  wonderfully  glad  to  get  home  and  every- 
body glad  to  see  him.  "  It  seemed  as  if  I 'd  been  away 
a  year,"  he  said 

But  in  a  few  weeks  he  started  out  with  no  baggage  but 
a  harp,  and  he  played  in  the  villages  and  at  the  inns, 
and  sometimes  at  the  homes  of  the  rich.  And  his  mel- 
odies won  all  hearts. 

The  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  says:  "You  come  hot 
and  tired  from  the  day's  battle,  and  this  sweet  minstrel 
sings  to  you.  Who  could  harm  the  kind  vagrant  harp- 
er ?  Whom  did  he  ever  hurt  ?  He  carries  no  weapon — 
only  the  harp  on  which  he  plays  to  you  ;  and  with 
which  he  delights  great  and  humble,  young  and 
old,  the  captains  in  the  tent  or  the  soldiers 
round  the  fire,  or  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  villages  at  whose  porch- 
es he  stops  and  sings  his 
simple  songs  of  love 
and  beauty." 

«#> 
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756  Goldsmith  arrived  in  Lon- 
ragged,  penniless,  friendless, 
and  forlorn. In  the  country  he  could 
make  his  way,  but  the  city  was 
new  and  strange.  For  several  days 
he  begged  a  crust  here  and  there, 
sleeping  in  the  doorways  at  night 
and  dreaming  of  the  flowery  f; 
wealth  of  gentle  Lissoy,  where 
even  the'pooresTliad  enough  to  eat  and  a  warm  place 
to  huddle  when  the  sun  went  down. 
He  at  length  found  work  as  clerk  or  porter  in  a  chem- 
ist's shop,  where  he  remained  until  he  got  money  enough 
to  buy  a  velvet  coat  and  a  ruffled  shirt,  and  then  he 
moved  to  the  Bankside  and  hung  out  a  surgeon's  sign. 
The  neighbors  thought  the  little  doctor  funny,  and  the 
women  would  call  to  him  out  of  the  second  story  win- 
dow that  it  was  a  fine  day,  but  when  they  were  ill  they 
sent  for  some  one  else  to  attend  them. 
Goldsmith  was  twenty-eight,  and  the  thought  that  he 
could  make  a  living  with  his  pen  had  never  come  to 
him.  Yet  he  loved  books  and  would  loiter  about  book- 
shops, pricing  first  editions,  and  talking  poetry  to  the 
patrons.  He  chanced  in  this  way  to  meet  Samuel  Rich- 
son,  who,  because  he  wrote  the  first  English  romance, 
has  earned  the  title  of  Father  of  Lies.  In  order  to  get  a 
very  necessary  loaf  of  bread,  Doctor  Goldsmith  asked 
Richardson  to  let  him  read  proof.  So  Richardson  gave 
him  employment,  and  in  correcting  proof  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  Irish  doctor  could  turn  a  sentence,  too. 
«*»  He  became  affected  with  literary  eczema,  and  wrote 
a  tragedy  which  he  read  to  Richardson  and  a  few  as- 
sembled friends.  They  voted  it  "vile,  demnition  vile." 
But  one  man  thought  it  was  n't  so  bad  as  it  might  be, 
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and  this  man  found  a  market  for  some  of  the  little  doc- 
tor's book  reviews,  but  the  tragedy  was  fed  to  the  fire- 
place. With  the  money  for  his  book  reviews  the  doctor 
bought  goose  quills  and  ink,  and  inspiration  in  bottles. 
if  Grub  Street  dropped  in,  shabby,  seedy,  empty  of 
pocket  but  full  of  hope,  and  little  suppers  were  given  in 
dingy  coffee  houses  where  success  to  English  letters 
was  drunk  -v^"  Then  we  find  Goldsmith  making  a  bold 
stand  for  reform.  He  hired  out  to  write  magazine  arti- 
cles by  the  day ;  going  to  work  in  the  morning  when 
the  bell  rang,  an  hour  off  at  noon,  and  then  at  it  again 
until  nightfall.  Mr.  Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  was  his  employer.  And  in  order  to  hold  his 
newly  captured  prize,  the  publisher  boarded  the  pock- 
marked Irishman  in  his  own  house.  Mrs.  Griffiths  look- 
ed after  him  closely,  spurring  him  on  when  he  lagged, 
correcting  his  copy,  striking  out  such  portions  as  showed 
too  much  genius  and  inserting  a  word  here  and  there 
in  order  to  make  a  purely  neutral  decotion,  which  it 
seems  is  what  magazine  readers  have  always  desired. 
Occasionally  these  articles  were  duly  fathered  by  great 
men,  as  this  gave  them  the  required  specific  gravity  ./y5- 
It  is  said  that  even  in  our  day  there  are  editors  who  em- 
ploy convict  labor  in  this  way.  But  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  not  so,  for  we  live  in  an  age  of  competition,  and  it  is 
just  as  cheap  to  hire  the  great  men  to  supply  twaddle 
direct  as  to  employ  foreign  paupers  to  turn  it  out  with 
the  extra  expense  of  elderly  women  to  revise. 
«$»  After  working  in  the  Griffiths  literary  mill  for  five 
months,  Goldsmith  scaled  the  barricade  one  dark  night, 
leaving  behind,  pasted  on  the  wall,  a  ballad  not  only  to 
Mrs.  Griffiths'  eyebrow,  but  her  wig  as  well. 
Soon  after  this,  when  Goldsmith  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
his  first  book,  "  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
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q    ^>       l  v    Learning  in  Europe,"  was  published.  It  brought  him  a 
yt  TB/t&tTttO    little  money  and  tuppence  worth  of  fame,  so  he  took 
OOiKbCfc    better  lodgings,  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  proposing  to  do 
great  things 

Half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Goldsmith,  Irving  vis- 
ited Green  Arbor  Court : 

"  At  length  we  came  upon  Fleet  Market,  and  traversing 
it,  turned  up  a  narrow  street  to  the  bottom  of  a  long, 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps  called  Breakneck  Stairs.  These 
led  to  Green  Arbor  Court,  and  down  them  Goldsmith 
many  a  time  risked  his  neck.  When  we  entered  the 
Court,  I  could  not  but  smile  to  think  in  what  out-of-the- 
way  corners  Genius  produces  her  bantlings.  The  Court 
I  found  to  be  a  small  square  surrounded  by  tall,  miser- 
able houses  with  old  garments  and  frippery  fluttering 
from  every  window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of 
washer-women,  and  lines  were  stretched  about 
the  square  on  which  clothes  were  dangling 
to  dry.  Poor  Goldsmith !  What  a  time 
he  must  have  had  of  it,  with  his 
quiet  disposition  and  nervous 
habits,  penned  up  in  this 
den  of  noise  and 
vulgarity." 
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NE  can  imagine  Goldsmith  run- 
ning the  whole  gamut  of  possible 
Jokes  on  Breakneck  Stairs,  and 
] Green  Arbor  Court,  which,  by  the 
'way,  was  never  green  and  where 
there  is  no  arbor. 

I  've  been  admitted  to  Court,  gen- 
tlemen !  "  said  Goldsmith  proudly, 
one  day  at  The  Mitre  Tavern. 
Doctor,  we  know,  Green  Arbor  Court !  and 
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man  who  has  climbed  Breakneck  Stairs  has  surely 
ieved,"  said-fEQm  Davies. 

ved  to  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court, 
icar  of  Wakefield."  Boswell  re- 
ount  of  visiting  him  there  : 
g,  a  message  from  poor  Gold- 
eat  distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in 
me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to 
him  a^§5sj»Hft§^36ssible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea  and  prom- 
ised to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  to  him 
as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady 
had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  vio- 
lent passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed 
my  guinea,  and  had  half  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
before  him.  I  put  the  cork  in  the  bottle,  desired  he  would 
be  calm  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  for  me.  I  looked 
into  it  and  saw  its  merits ;  told  the  landlady  I  would 
soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  book-seller,  sold  it 
for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money  and 
he  discharged  the  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady 
for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

For  the  play  of  "  The  Good-Natured  Man  "  Goldsmith 
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received  five  hundred  pounds.  And  he  immediately  ex- 
pended four  hundred  in  mahogany  furniture,  easy  chairs, 
lace  curtains  and  Wilton  carpets.  Then  he  called  in  his 
friends.  This  was  at  No.  2  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple. 
Blackstone  had  chambers  just  below,  and  was  working 
as  hard  over  his  commentaries  as  many  a  lawyer's 
clerk  has  done  since.  He  complained  of  the  abominable 
noise  and  racket  of  "those  fellows  upstairs,"  but  was 
asked  to  come  in  and  listen  to  wit  while  he  had  the 
chance        I  believe  the  bailiffs  eventually  captured 
the  mahogany  furniture,  but  Goldsmith  held  the  quar- 
ters. They  are  to-day  in  good  repair,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  occupy  the  house  are  very  courteous, 
and  obligingly  show  the  rooms  to  the  curi- 
ous. No  attempt  at  a  museum  is  made, 
but  there  are  to  be  seen  various  ar- 
ticles which  belonged  to  Gold- 
smith and  a  collection  of 
portraits  that  are 
interesting. 
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p6EN  "The  Traveller"  was  pub-  £g  .Q,™^ 
J    lished  Goldsmith's  fame  was  made  ^™  WeeeTOO 
secure.  As  long  as  he  wrote  plays,  QJt££ci<$C 
reviews,  history,  and  criticism,  he 
was  working  for  hire.  People  said 
it  was  "  clever,"  "brilliant,"  and  all 
that,  but  their  hearts  were  not  won 
until  the  poet  had  poured  out  his 
>oul  to  his  brother  in  that  gentlest 
sweet  rhymes.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  read  the 
ng  lines  of  "  The  Traveller  "  without  a  misty  some- 
thing coming  over  his  vision : 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

his  is  the  earliest  English  poem  which  I  can  recall 

at  makes  use  of  our  American  Indian  names : 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound. 

eed  we  came  near  having  Goldsmith  for  an  adopted 
en.  According  to  his  own  report  he  once  secured 
sage  to  Boston,  and  after  carrying  his  luggage 
ard  the  ship  he  went  back  to  town  to  say  a  last  hur- 
word  of  farewell  to  a  fair  lady,  and  when  he  got 
ack  to  the  dock  the  ship  had  sailed  away  with  his  lug- 
gage. So  America  got  Oliver  Goldsmith's  baggage,  even 
if  we  failed  to  get  the  man. 

His  wish  was  to  spend  his  last  days  in  Sweet  Auburn  : 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  those  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  its  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill, 
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rt  ^— N         .  Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

Bt  wC0CtfCb  And  ^11  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw. 

And  as  a  hare,  when  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

But  he  never  saw  Ireland  after  he  left  it  in  1754.  He 
died  in  London  in  1774,  aged  forty-six. 
On  the  plain  little  monument  in  Temple  Church  where 
he  was  buried  are  only  these  words : 

HERE  LIES  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Once  upon  a  day,  Hawkins,  a  successful  literary  man 
of  the  time,  called  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
found  Goldsmith  waiting  in  an  outer  room. 
"  Why,  what  brought  you  here  ?  "  asked  Hawkins. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  wanted,"  said  Goldsmith, 
"  but  I  came  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  noble- 
man." >o*?v 

Hawkins  having  finished  his  business,  waited  until 
Goldsmith  came  out. 

"  Well,"  said  Hawkins,  "  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 
"  His  lordship  told  me  that  he  had  read  '  The  Traveller ' 
and  that  he  was  pleased  with  it,  and  that  inasmuch  as 
he  was  soon  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
knowing  I  was  an  Irishman,  asked  what  he  could  do 
for  me!" 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?"  enquired  the  eager 
Hawkins. 

"  Why  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  say,  but  that  I  was 
glad  he  liked  my  poem,  and — and  that  I  had  a  brother  in 

Ireland,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in  need  of  help  " 

#  "  Enough  !  "  cried  Hawkins,  and  left  him. 
To  Hawkins  himself  are  we  indebted  for  the  incident, 
for  if  he  had  not  related  it  nobody  else  would,  and  after 
relating  it  Hawkins  adds : 
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"  And  thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  trifle  — ^ 
with  his  fortunes  !  "  WtBttUb 
Let  him  who  wishes  preach  a  sermon  on  this  story.  Cfii£$A(M. 
But  there  you  have  it !  "A  brother  in  Ireland  who  needs     ^  * 
help — "  The  brother  in  London,  the  brother  in 
America,  the  brother  in  Ireland  who  needs  help ! 
All  men  were  his  brothers,  and  those  who 
needed  help  were  first  in  his  mind 
Dear  little  Doctor  Goldsmith,  you 
were  not  a  hustler,  but  when 
I  get  to  the  spirit  world 
I  '11  surely  hunt 
you  up! 
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AUBURN,  loveliest  vil- 
lage of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  QJtffojJC 

the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest 

visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering 

blooms  delayed — 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence 
and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round : 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
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ft*  ft    CD  tt  The  matron  s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 

v^yC  TO/C0CrvCO   These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like  these, 
Q0\$(K(Xt   With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed ; 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 

Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weary  way ; 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 

And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 

Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 


TIME  there  was,  ere  England's 

griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  main- 
tained its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her 

wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but 

gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence 
and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  : 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green, 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 
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Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 
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In  all  my  wand' rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  when  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine  ! 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  turn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
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There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow,  frR*  CD  a    f  > 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  the  vale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

For  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 

She,  wretched  matron — forced  in  age  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  fagots  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn — 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain ! 
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EAR  yonder  copse,  where  once 

the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden 

flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs 

the  place  disclose, 
The  village    preacher's  modest 

mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country 
dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remjz»e  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place; 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
B\/doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour, 
other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
re  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise, 
is  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
e  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
he  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
ndthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
d  there  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 
pier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

nd  talked  the  night  away, 
wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
is  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 
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Thus  to  ijeKeve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side : 
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But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 
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T  CHURCH,  with  meek  and  un- 
affected grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable 
place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with 

double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  re- 
mained to  pray. 
„The  service  past,  around  the  pious 
man, 

ith  ready  zeal,  eacn  honest  rustic  ran ; 
£'en  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  : 
■lis  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
heir  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
o  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thought  had  rest  in  heaven ; 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  cleaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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ESIDE  yon  straggling  fence  that 
skirts  the  way 
rith  blossomed  furze  unprofitably 

gay- 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill- 
ed to  rule, 
"he  village  master  taught  his  little 
school : 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern 

to  view, 
I  every  truant  knew ; 
tremblers  learned  to  trace 
Shis  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  wmfeper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  disrfigC^tidings  when  he  frowned  : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too  : 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  strength  and  thund'ring  sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around, 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 
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UT  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very 
spot, 

jWhere  many  a  time  he  triumphed, 

is  forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its 

head  on  high, 
)Where  once  the  sign-post  caught 

the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut- 
brown  draughts  inspired, 
mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
^men  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  olafer  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  5jU>ops  to  trace 
The  parlour-splendoVKts  of  that  festive  place : 
The  white-washe^  Wyfell,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clb^l^that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay  ; 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 


Vain  transitory  splendours  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
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No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear,  Tfr'fii*  G?)otc*rf  X 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength  and  lean  to  hear ; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found  QOi^dCU 

Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  trifiers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  art  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy. 
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truth,  ye  states- 
men who  survey 
The  rich  man's  power  increase, 

the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the 

limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy 
land. 

'  Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads 
of  freighted  ore, 
And  shoutirig~Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  cppS^ojj^ains.  This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
Thai^caves  ouruwxful  products  still  the  same. 

lan  of  wealth  and  pride 
many  poor  supplied; 
^park's  extended  bounds, 
[uipage,  and  hounds ; 
wraps/ rfis  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

)ouring  fields  of  half  their  growth  : 
where  soft^axy  spots  are  seen, 
[ndignant  spurn^me  cottage  from  the  green ; 

each  needful  product  flies 
For  aTI~trTe*Tuxuries  the  world  supplies  : 
While  thus  the  land,  adorned  for  pleasure,  all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 
But  when  these  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
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She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless,  ^ 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress ;  K/tyt  Tfa/C0Cf  CCO 


Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed : 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourged  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 
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ere  then,  ah !  where  shall  pov- 
erty reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contig- 
uous pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless 

limits  strayed 
He  drived  his  flocks  to  pick  the 

scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of 
wealth  divide, 
-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
o  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
p  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 

from  his  fellow-creature's  woe  ; 
.^re,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
re,  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
e,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
re,  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
ere,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
multuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
e  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ; 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — Ah  !  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blessed, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distressed ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 
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Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled,  ^fQ 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head—  ^Ve  wCtfCrteO 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower,  flOiSS&Cft 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
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O  THINE,  sweet  Auburn !  thine 
the  loveliest  train, 
o  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her 
pain  ? 

'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and 
hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a 
little  bread. 

t  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
onvex  world  intrudes  between, 
tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
ltama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 
s  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 
'zing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
ely  shed  intolerable  day; 
atted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing ; 
nt  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling ; 
poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned, 
the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
ng  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
The  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
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Good  heaven  !  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day, 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
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When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past,  2ffL  CCD       f  X 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last — 

And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain  QOiifaMXt 

For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main —  . 

And,  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 

To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe ; 

But  for  himself,  in  conscience  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 

And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 

And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 
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LUXURY  ;  thou  curst  by  Heav- 
en's decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like 

these  for  thee ; 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidu- 
ous  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  de- 
stroy ! 

Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  sickly  great - 

 ■— ^  ness  grown, 

ast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own; 
every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
bloated^fij^jg^^rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 
'ill,  saptoea  theirN^ength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
lown./dpwn^ihev  s^«k,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

ition  is  begun, 
of  destruction  done  ; 
Ev§?^9v^jDaetilinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  meHrSSSH^irtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there, 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
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Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
Thou  found" st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  noble  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
Farewell ;  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  Truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possessed, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 
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